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AN EVALUATION OF A STUDENT-CENTERED 
AND INSTRUCTOR-CENTERED METHOD OF 
CONDUCTING A GRADUATE COURSE IN 
EDUCATION 


GLEN R. RASMUSSEN 


School of Education, University of Michigan 


This study was designed to investigate the effectiveness of two 
learning situations in achieving the following goals: (1) to help 
students learn as much as possible about present knowledge in the 
area of child psychology, and (2) to help students use this knowl- 
edge to guide their own behavior. In this situation the mere 
acquisition of data and generalizations seemed to be the less im- 
portant of the two goals to the instructor. It is, of course, much 
easier to evaluate the success of a course from the standpoint of the 
first goal, acquisition, than from the standpoint of the second goal, 
the ability and willingness to apply classroom learning to one’s 
everyday performance in dealing with children. 

In the light of the instructor’s goals for the course, what evidence 
can be found concerning the relative effectiveness of different 
teaching methods? Research attempting to measure “acquisition 
of subject matter” has shown conflicting results. Most of this 
research has been conducted in general psychology classes. Two 
major obstacles have been apparent. First, students in the student- 
centered classes were told they were to be student-centered. They 
had no choice in the situation. This is a rather autocratic and 
inauspicious beginning for a democratic experience. Second, how 
do we measure the kind of learning induced by such dissimilar 
methods with a paper and pencil test? A test designed by the in- 
structor of a student-centered class violutes the philosophy upon 
which the entire class is based. The instructor is once more the 
“keeper of the knowledge.’”’ Some experimenters (1) have felt 
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this conflict and informed the student-centered groups that this 
“final exam” would not count toward a grade. If this examination 
has grade meaning for one group and does not have grade meaning 
for the other, the factor of differential motivation is introduced and 
the results are subject to doubt. 

The second goal of the instructor (to help students use course 
knowledge to guide their own behavior) is even more difficult to 
measure. Research in this area is practically nonexistent. There is 
considerable evidence that student-centered psychology classes 
result in significantly greater emotional and social adjustmental 
gains for students than do instructor-centered classes (1-3, 5-7). 
In this study no attempt was made to measure adjustmental 
gains. Student comments both during and after class suggested 
that the student-centered class was definitely superior in facilitat- 
ing social adjustment. It would seem logical to assume that if 
greater emotional and social adjustmental gains were made by 
menbers of the student-centered sections in this study, such gains 
would be accompanied by an increased ability to use modern 
psychological principles in their own teaching. 


METHOD 


The data for this study were gathered in thirteen sections of a 
class entitled ‘‘The Psychology of Child Development.’’ These 
classes were conducted in eleven different communities under the 
auspices of the Extension Service of a large midwestern university. 
Each class met once a week for sixteen weeks. Ninety per cent of 
the students in these classes were school teachers. Eighty-one per 
cent were graduate students and seventy-four per cent were par- 
ents. 

Data were obtained through questionnaires filled out at the end 
of the course and a test and questionnaire administered six months 
after the course was completed. Neither the questionnaires nor the 
tests were signed by the students and the grades were established 
before the instructor saw any of the questionnaires. 

In the instructor-centered sections class time was distributed 
as follows: informal lectures, nineteen hours; films, five hours; small 
discussion groups, five hours; examinations, three hours. Students 
were expected to read the text and pass the examinations. The 
instructor attempted to clarify and expand the material in the 
text. This was done through informal lectures. Students were 
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encouraged to ask questions, give opinions, etc. at any time during 
the class. The instructor halted questions when they strayed out- 
side of the unit covered during that period. The instructor at- 
tempted to be informal, friendly, and helpful in meeting student 
needs. At various times peopie in the community were brought in 
as resource people. This was often done at the suggestion of some- 
one in the class. The procedure for evaluation was handled through 
two comprehensive examinations, both of which consisted of 
approximately sixty per cent objective type questions and forty 
per cent essay. 

In the student-centered sections class time was distributed as 
follows: films, three and one-half hours; class discussion, twenty- 
eight and one-half hours. The students’ responsibilities were to 
read the text and write between fifteen and twenty personal 
reactions to either items within the text or within the class dis- 
cussions. This requirement of writing personal reactions was 
patterned after Nathaniel Kantor’s method (4). Students were 
encouraged to put down their real feelings about class content or 
method. Actually the only assignments which were returned to 
the students as unsuitable were those which consisted of either 
irrelevant material or else an outline of subject matter rather than 
a personal reaction. Whenever possible in the student-centered 
classes the entire class sat around a group of tables with the 
instructor moving from one spot to another from week to week. 
When a procedural matter was under discussion (‘‘When shall we 
see films?; How can we best use them?; Should we have a secre- 
tary to keep notes of class discussions?” ete.) the instructor 
attempted to act as discussion leader if no one else assumed that 
responsibility. During class discussions of the course content, the 
instructor seldom attempted to stimulate discussion, practically 
never made evaluatory comments concerning contributions, and 
during the first half of the course made a strong attempt to refrain 
from personal opinions on the items under discussion. At no time 
did the instructor call on a student. If asked for a personal 
opinion he tried to give a straightforward and honest answer. The 
instructor felt that the student-centered situation could most 
effectively promote significant learning by reducing to a minimum 
the individual threat to the learner, thus encouraging a more 
differentiated view of the subject matter. A rather common 
example of this within these classes was the feeling by some individ- 
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ual teachers that ‘‘some kids don’t respect you unless you show 
that you can get tough with them.” The holder of such an opinion 
might believe that others in the class, including the instructor, 
would look down upon him for holding such an opinion. Such 
feelings threaten his status with the group. This threat, and perhaps 
the guilt feelings attached to holding such an opinion, could very 
effectively reduce the ability of this person to accept other points 
of view. If he feels threatened by the holding of such an opinion, 
he must spend his time deciding how to defend himself rather than 
checking the validity of the opinion itself. The instructor attempted 
to reduce this individual threat by: (1) accepting all contributions 
as worthy and sincere; (2) paying full attention to each speaker, 
not waiting impatiently for him to finish so that the instructor 
could make his own comment; (3) pointing out that the teacher’s 
réle is one of the most difficult to play and that because of a differ- 
ence in our background, etc., each teacher’s approach to the class- 
room may be valuably different. In addition the instructor 
attempted to link the various comments together—that is, he at- 
tempted to point out the connections between individual speaker’s 
contributions. At the end of each session the instructor made no 
attempt to provide closure. No final answers were given. 

Classes smaller than twenty-five were given their choice as to 
learning method. The instructor presented an outline of the 
possibilities and requirements of the instructor-centered and 
student-centered classes and asked the students to discuss this 
in either small groups or as a whole and reach a decision while the 
instructor left the room. The four instructor-centered classes 
ranged in size from twenty-four to fifty-three; the mean class 
size was thirty-six. The nine student-centered classes ranged in 
size from eleven to twenty-four; the mean class size was eighteen. 
The instructor-centered classes were generally held in large indus- 
trial cities. These areas pay higher teacher salaries and may get 
better educated and more intelligent teachers than the smaller, 
more rural communities. There was a slightly higher percentage 
of graduate students in the instructor-centered classes. An Otis 
Mental Abilities Test was administered to two student-centered 
classes and one instructor-centered class. The latter scored slightly 
higher than both of the student-centered classes. In both learning 
situations the instructor attempted to be kind and understanding. 
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He made no attempt to vary either his own personality or the social 
climate. Verbal freedom was encouraged in both situations. 

Six months after the course was completed a questionnaire and 
test were mailed to each student. Fifty-three students who had 
taken part in an instructor-centered course responded. In the six- 
month interval since the end of the course these fifty-three students 
had taken a total of thirty-eight courses in education or psychology. 
Seventy-four students who had taken part in a student-centered 
class responded. In the same interval they had taken a total of 
twenty-one classes in education or psychology. x? = 25, sig. < 
0.01. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


On the basis of formal study in the six-month interval between 
the completion of the class and the examination, members of the 
instructor-centered sections should have demonstrated superior 
scores on the examination. This examination consisted of items 
previously used in either the mid-semester or fina: examination in 
the instructor-centered classes. Therefore the members of these 
sections were familiar with the items, type of test, etc. Members of 
the student-centered sections had not taken any tests and therefore 
found themselves face. «ith a new situation. 

On the basis of four counts—(1) more intervening courses in 
education and psychology, (2) slightly higher proportion of 
graduate students, (3) slightly higher mean I.Q., (4) familiarity 
with test style and test items—it might be expected that members 
of the instructor-centered classes would achieve higher scores on 
the test. Actually no significant difference was found. Students 
who had participated in the instructor-centered classes achieved 
a mean raw score of 28.41 (N = 53). Former members of the 
student-centered classes achieved a mean score of 28.84 (N = 74). 

Inasmuch as the instructor’s major goal was to help the students 
use class subject matter as a guide for future professional behavior, 
the feelings of the student, i.e., his enthusiasm for the class and 
the subject matter, would seem to be important. Questionnaire 
results at the close of the course indicated some significant differ- 
ences in the perceptions of the students in the instructor-centered 
and student-centered sections. 

(1) Compared to other graduate courses in this general area, I 
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have learned: 
Much About the 
Less Less same More Much more 
Instructor-centered 4 21 68 23 15 (N = 121) 
Student-centered 2 8 59 53 12 (N = 141) 


x? = 21.20 sig. <0.01. 

(2) As far as learning material which will be of practical use in 
my life, compared to other courses in this general area, I have 
learned: 


Much Abou: the 

less Less sane More Much more 
Instructor-centered 3 14 5S 36 13 (N = 124) 
Student-centered 0 5 45 68 23 (N = 141) 


x? = 20.50 sig. < 0.01. 


(3) Have you had any changes in attitude (not knowledge) as a 
result of this course? 


Yes No 
Instructor-centered 49 36 (N = 85) 
Student-centered 98 26 (N = 125) 


x? = 11.00 sig. <0.01. 
(4) Compared to other classes, this class has been: 


More Much more 


Very inter- inter- 

boring Dull Thesame esting esting 
Instructor-centered 3 18 60 36 5 (N = 122) 
Student-centered 0 12 23 79 31 (N = 145) 


x? = 54.00 sig. <0.01. 


It is quite apparent that from the standpoint of the students, 
the student-centered courses were, on the whole, better and more 
interesting learning experiences. 

It was not possible to obtain an objective measure of profes- 
sional changes which could be ascribed to course participation. 
At the end of the course students estimated the amount of be- 
havioral change that would result from class participation. 

(5) How much change in your behavior will result from this 
course? (Guess) 


Prett A great 
None Little muc deal 


Instructor-centered 7 70 34 12 (N = 123) 
Student-centered 1 55 69 18 (N = 143) 


x? = 17.90 sig. < 0.01. 
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Once more we have a significant difference in favor of the 
student-centered classes. Six months after completing the course 
students were asked if any behavioral changes had actually taken 
place. 

(6) Have there been any changes in your own behavior which 
you could attribute to the course in “The Psychology of Child 
Development?” 

Yes No 

Instructor-centered 38 16 
Student-centered 68 8 


x? = 7.63 sig. <0.01. 


It can be seen that the earlier perceptions of the students held 
up pretty well. 

The questionnaire also indicated that there was no significant 
difference between the two groups in the amount of studying done 
in the area of child psychology or the use of the text as a reference 
in the six-month period following the class. It is probably safe to 
assume that graduate courses in education are designed to augment 
the professional equipment of the students enrolled in such courses. 
There is, however, a lack of evidence that most courses in education 
do help the students become better teachers. When students are 
asked whether they attempt to apply in their own classrooms the 
theories dealt with in these courses they say, ‘““That stuff is too 
theoretical. It would never work in our school,” or, “‘I get enthused 
in class but when I try it out it isn’t practical.” If these teachers 
are to actually apply the subject matter dealt with in such courses 
it is probable that two changes must be made. First, a change in 
attitude is necessary. Second, the subject matter must be learned 
more thoroughly. 

It is easy to assume that a change in knowledge will result in 
behavioral changes. Too often this is not the case. If behavioral 
changes are to occur they must be preceded by changes in attitude 
as well as knowledge. 

If the instructor’s goal is an increase of knowledge, the method 
used to bring about such an increase may well be of little import. 
If the instructor’s goal is to change the professional behavior of his 
students (so that their classroom performance is guided more by 
scientific principles and less by animism) the method used may be 
of major importance. 
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Take, for example, the use of verbal controls in the classroom. 
Evidence indicates that the type of controls used by the classroom 
teacher is correlated with the teacher’s effectiveness (10). Informal, 
unpublished studies suggest that teachers of all ages can make 
changes in the type of controls they use in the classroom. In each 
instructor-centered class the instructor included in his lecture a 
suggestion for a simple method of self-training for teacher improve- , 
ment in the use of verbal controls. A few weeks later the instructor | 
asked the class if anyone had attempted to use this method of 
self-training. Approximately two per cent of the students said that 
they had done so. If the matter of verbal controls was brought up in 
a student-centered class, the instructor mentioned this same 
method for self-training. In subsequent classes a student generally 
brings out the fact that he tried this method. Other students relate 
their use of the method and the discussion usually indicates that . 
between eight and twelve per cent of the students have actually / 
attempted self-training in the use of their classroom verbal controls. | 
On an examination, students in the instructor-centered classes | 
easily recall that the type of verbal controls used in the classroom 
is important. They have, then, the knowledge necessary to make 


an improvement in their teaching. However, they seldom apply 
this knowledge in their own classrooms. What is needed is not the 
simple acquisition of knowledge but a change in behavior. This is 
generally not brought about through reading and listening. 
There is evidence that such changes in behavior can be achieved ] 
through group discussion and decision. Lewin’s data (8) suggest \ 
that decisions involving behavior changes are more easily effected . 
by group discussion than by listening to a lecture. A follow-up in 
% one case showed behavior changes as a result of group discussion ] 
rE in thirty-two per cent of the members. The lecture method pro- 
4 duced behavior changes in only three per cent of the listeners. 
Subsequent variations of this experiment followed the same | 
pattern. The change after lectures was in all cases smaller than 
the change after group discussion. We have, therefore, an indica- 
tion that the lecture method of teaching, although it may be an | 
efficient vehicle for the transfer of knowledge, may not be an 
efficient method to produce behavioral change in the student. 
It is difficult to estimate the affective state of the students in 
these thirteen classes. The questionnaire obtained at the final 
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class meeting indicated that the students generally felt free to 
participate within both class frameworks. 
(7) Did you feel free to make contributions to the class dis- 


cussion? 


Yes No 
Instructor-centered 78 9 (N = 87) 
Student-centered 113 1l (N = 124) 


x? = 0.11 no significant difference. 


The increased interaction in the student-centered classes en- 
couraged gre: -. friendliness and self-involvement. Many of the 
one hundred and fifty students enrolled in the instructor-centered 
classes took no part in group discussions. For some of them their 
classroom cocoon was undoubtedly comfortable. Without any 
prodding on the part of the instructor each of the one hundred and 
forty students in the student-centered classes made some contri- 
bution. 

No official attendance was taken but more absences were ob- 
served in the instructor-centered courses. This may have been a 
reflection of the higher student interest in the student-centered 
groups. This interest, in turn, may have been a function of the 
novelty of this learning situation. 

Six of the nine student-centered classes seemed to develop 
rather high morale. During the closing meetings four of these made 
an effort to keep the group together through the scheduling of 
another class in the same community. Two of these groups became 
so involved in the subject matter that they occasionally extended 
the class time beyond the closing hour even though the instructor 
had to leave to teach another class. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF A STUDENT-CENTERED METHOD 


In a graduate course in education students are usually very 
curious about the workings of a student-centered method. They 
elect such a method, however, with a few misgivings. If the in- 
structor limits his contributions to helping the class coérdinate the 
discussion, the first few meetings are likely to go rather well. 
Students who enjoy talking are given an adequate chance to do so 
and students who are more reticent are pleased to learn that they 
will not be forced to participate. After five or six hours of discussion 
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the more dominant ego needs have been met and a drop in interest 
and amount of participation may be encountered. It is quite likely 
that the first few discussions have been interesting only because the 
people have been interesting. The group has not been very skill- 
ful in exploiting the subject matter. It is probably wise for the 
instructor to prepare the class for this letdown in morale in ad- 
vance of its occurrence. After four or five hours of discussion have 
taken place the instructor might make a statement like this. 
“Tt seems to me that class has gone rather well. It would not be 
at all surprising if we had a letdown in interest or morale. If this 
does occur it probably will not last very long. Let’s see it through. 
The class decided to elect this method of learning and after getting 
to know you better I feel that it was a wise choice. If, however, 
midway through the semester you would like to change to another 
method of learning it will be quite possible to make such a change.”’ 
Normally, after a few uninteresting meetings the group will grow 
in discussion skill and will learn to profit academically and emotion- 
ally from this new classroom procedure. 

Periodical evaluation ought to be very helpful. This can be done 
through either post meeting reaction forms (probably unsigned) or 
a general discussion of “how are we doing as a group?” It is prob- 
ably best to vary evaluatory methods. Sometimes it is helpful for 
the instructor to ask someone to observe the problem-solving 
procedures used by the group and to give a short report to the 
group at the close of the meeting. Critical or even hostile people 
can be quite useful to the group in this capacity. After such an 
experience the evaluator often becomes a much mcre constructive 
group member. 

{In a student-centered learning situation the text materials which 
form the basis for discussion ought to be relatively free of dog- 
matism. If one text is used it is desirable that it present with some 
clarity a variety of data and a minimum of value judgments. This 
encourages students who tend to accept the truth of all printed 
matter with little or no thought to form their own opinions on the 
basis of the data and the class discussions. 

It seems fairly clear that class size and physical conditions are 
limiting factors to the usefulness of the student-centered method. 
In the course of this experiment six of the student-centered classes 
were seated at a rectangular or square arrangement of tables. 
Three of the classes were seated in chairs in a circular arrangement. 
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The instructor felt that these three classes were slower than 
average in the development of group spirit and a relaxed, free 
atmosphere. The best possible arrangement would probably be a 
circular table of such a size that members would be sitting close 
together but not cramped. The larger the group the more important 
it becomes that the meeting be held.in a room with good acoustics 
and a minimum of outside noise. Under normal conditions, as the 
size of the group increases beyond approximately twenty, the 
forces inhibiting free communication also increase. In an informal 
discussion group of thirty people, if some members are to contrib- 
ute they apparently need considerably more motivation to speak 
than they would need as members of a group of twenty. In the 
present experiment no classes of more than twenty-five used the 
student-centered method. This was based on an arbitrary judgment 
of the experimenter. The data yield no relationship between class 
size and student performance or satisfaction within either of the 
learning situations. Under optimum physical conditions, and with 
a wise, warm and understanding teacher, it is possible that larger 
classes might profit from such an approach. 

One of the difficulties faced by those who wish to experiment 
with classroom learning methods is the impossibility of duplicating 
classroom situations. Not only is each class different by virtue of 
different student personalities, but each instructor’s needs are 
different and the restrictions imposed by the institution are quite 
dissimilar. Previous research concerning classroom learning meth- 
ods has largely ignored the ego-needs of the instructor (9, 11). 
These needs play a vital réle in the results obtained. On the basis 
of this research, the experimenter suggests that it is wise for the 
instructor to be as honest in regard to his ego needs as the situation 
will allow. In a truly student-centered classroom everyone in the 
room shares responsibility for the content and the methods used 
to handle that content. If the instructor feels that he would be 
derelict in his professional duties if certain aspects of the course 
content are not adequately dealt with in class, then he ought to 
express his feelings at the outset. Such a straightforward approach 
will be appreciated by the students and will interfere less with 
their self-motivation than a more circuitous method. 

The stimuli for instructor self-gratification are quite different 
in the student-centered classroom. The glow of self-appreciation 
following the presentation of a well-planned lectuze may be sorely 
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missed. There are, however, multiple satisfactions to the instructor 
using such a method. Many of these stem from the new insights 
gained and expressed by students. One member of a student- 
centered class in a highly rural section made only one contribution 
during the first five weeks of class. She volunteered the information 
that she was late because the hired man was sick and she felt that 
it was more important to “milk those poor cows than to get to 
class on time.’’ During the sixth class session the topic was ‘““The 
Affective Life of the Child.” Midway through the meeting she 
said: “I think what we are trying to say is that learning is like a 
radio. Radio waves are going through the air all of the time but 
the radio doesn’t pick them up until the switch is turned on. 
Things are happening around us all the time, too, but we don’t 
learn until the switch is turned on. Our emotions are that switch.” 
This was rewarding. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to investigate the effectiveness of two 
learning situations in achieving the following goals: (1) to help 
students learn as much as possible about present knowledge in the 
area of child psychology, and (2) to help students use this knowl- 
edge to guide their own behavior. 

An instructor-centered approach was used in four sections and 
a student-centered method was used in nine sections. Ninety per 
cent of the students in these classes were school teachers, eighty- 
one per cent were graduate students, and seventy-four per cent 
were parents. Data were obtained through questionnaires adminis- 
tered at the end of the course and through a test and question- 
naire administered six months after the course was completed. 

On the basis of four counts—(1) more intervening courses in 
education and psychology, (2) slightly higher proportion of grad- 
uate students, (3) slightly higher mean I.Q., (4) familiarity with 
test style and test items—it might be expected that members of 
the instructor-centered classes would achieve higher scores on the 
test. Actually no significant difference was found. Students who 
had participated in the instructor-centered classes achieved a mean 
raw score of 28.41 (N = 53). Former students in the student- 
centered classes achieved a mean raw score of 28.84 (N =74). 

At the close of the course, members of the student-centered 
sections estimated that they had learned more, that what they 
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had learned would be of more practical use to them, that more 
attitude change had taken place, that more behavioral change 
would take place as a result of the course, and that the class had 
| been more interesting. All differences between the instructor- 
| centered and student-centered groups were significant at greater 
| than the 0.01 level and favored the student-centered sections. 
| During the six-month period following the class there was no 
) significant difference between the two groups in the amount of 
| studying done in the area of child psychology or the use of the 
text as a reference. Six months after the completion of the course, 
| the student-centered sections estimated more behavior change as 
| a result of the course than did the instructor-c atered sections 
(significant at better than 0.01). 
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THEORY DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
STUDY OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


DAVID G. RYANS 


University of California at Los Angeles 


THE ROLE OF THEORY 


Teacher behaviors, their Lature, genesis, and cultivation, their 
identification and their evaluation, constitute the core concern 
not only of teacher training institutions and school systems, but 
also of a society at large that depends on teachers to a very great 
extent for the propagation of accumulated knowledge and cultural 
values. Considerable opinion is expressed and not a few studies 
are undertaken in an effort to better understand teacher behavior. 
(1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14.) Relatively little attention, however, 
appears to have been directed toward the organization or sys- 
tematization of what is known about teacher behavior or the as- 
sumptions on which the study of teacher behavior is based. 

In the meantime, strong arguments have been presented by 
social and behavioral scientists suggesting that steps toward some 
sort of a theoretical formulation have considerable utility value; 
that systematic theories are highly desirable, particularly for guid- 
ance, if maximum productivity of research in a field is to be at- 
tained. Proponents of this view point out that advanced under- 
standing and usable knowledge frequently have been observed to 
demonstrate marked increase as the study of problems in an area 
progressed from exploratory, “catch-as-catch-can,” investigations 
to selective observation guided by hypotheses derived from sys- 
tematic theory and employing empirical tests to determine the place 
(if any) of such hypotheses in the. basic theory. 

Essentially, this approach represents a rapprochement of formal, 
deductive logic and a modern science that demands the inclusion 
of pragmatic considerations in judging the admissibility of facts to 
a body of knowledge. Such axiomatic, or hypothetico-deductive, 
theory is rather popular at the present time. 

Another sort of theorizing attempts to be rigorously inductive 
and culminates in what may be simply described as an organized 
body of empirically obtained facts. This kind of theory employs 
operational definitions extensively and emphasizes reasoning that 
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proceeds from the observed characteristics of sample data to gen- 
eralizations applicable to larger homogeneous classes. Facts are 
admissible to such a theory if (1) they are based on fair samples, 
(2) they satisfy pragmatic criteria, and (3) they fit into a pat- 
tern with other known facts in the same area. Hypotheses may be 
derived from the pattern of accumulated fact (and to this extent 
the approach is also deductive). Inductively generated theories, 
or systematizations, are descriptions rather than explanations. 
Researchers and practitioners appear to have found little need 
for either kind of theory development in approaching the problem 
of teacher behavior. A recent statement attributed the lack of 


‘ productive research on teacher effectiveness, in part, to such a 


neglect of theory, declaring: 


. . the present condition of research of teacher effectiveness holds little 
promise of yielding results commensurate with the needs of American edu- 
cation. This condition has two significant characteristics: disorganization, 
and lack of orientation to other behavioral sciences. By disorganization, we 
mean the condition in which, at present, research too often proceeds without 
explicit theoretical framework, in intellectual disarray, to the testing of 
myriads of arbitrary, unrationalized hypotheses. The studies too often in- 
teract little with each other, do not fall into place within any scheme, and 
hence add little to the understanding of the teaching process. The simple 
fact of the matter is that, after 40 years of research on teacher effectiveness 
during which a vast number of studies have been carried out, one can point 
to few outcomes that a superintendent of schools can safely employ in hiring 
a teacher or granting him tenure, that an agency can employ in certifying 
teachers, or that a teacher-education faculty can employ in planning or 
improving teacher-education program. (2: p. 657.) 


Something more should be said, perhaps, of the essential char- 
acteristics of theories and the values that are claimed for them. 
Rose, in his volume of essays on theory in the social sciences, states 
rather well the generally accepted concept of theory viewed from 
the standpoint of formal logic with appropriate adaptations to 
make place for a pragmatic criterion of validity. Rose writes that 
theory is: 


. . an integrated body of definitions, assumptions, and general proposi- 
tions covering a given subject matter from which a comprehensive and con- 
sistent set of specific and testable hypotheses can be deduced logically. The 
hypotheses must take the form “If a, then b, holding constant c, d,e, .. .”’ 
or some equivalent of this form, and thus permit of causal explanation and 
prediction. (12: p. 3.) 
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Rose goes on to say: 


A good theory is one which 1) has its definitions, assumptions, and general 
propositions consistent, insofar as possible, with previous research findings 
and with careful, although perhaps not systematic, observations; 2) has a 
minimum number of definitions, assumptions, and general propositions; 3) 
has its deduced hypotheses in readily testable form; and, crucially, 4) gets 
its deduced hypotheses verified by proper scientific methods. (12: p. 3.) 


Just how does such a theoretical framework, in the view of its 
proponents, rezily serve in leading to a more complete understand- 
ing of a field? Is all of this merely a scientist’s high-sounding words 
—‘‘gobbledygook”’ (exposition that is obscured by excessive use 
of technical terminology and involved phrasing)? Or does it have 
some real utility? It would seem that such a theory frequently does 
have utility; that it does provide certain advantages to workers in 
a field. Thus, it may serve to give proper organization to our think- 
ing about, and study of, a problem. It may help us to specify prob- 
lems and formulate them in a manner that permits the seeking of 
direct answers. It may call attention to the probable futility of 
pursuing certain contradictory hypotheses, hypotheses that might, 
in the absence of the theoretical setting, seem plausible. It may 
help us to locate strategic, or crucial, problems. All of these sug- 
gestions may be summarized in what many scientists and philoso- 
phers feel to be a significant value of theory, the economy of thought 
and labor that may be affected when investigation is conducted in 
a theoretical framework. 

Rose, to whom reference was made earlier, says of the utility of 
theory: 


.. . 1) It is a guide to the formation of hypotheses and trains investigators 
to look for facts which may ordinarily not be readily apparent. 2) It per- 
mits research to be cumulative; that is, it allows the conclusions of older 
studies to gain support from new research and allows older studies to pro- 
vide some of the data for new research. 3) It indicates what studies are 
crucial; that is, it provides one guide for the selection of research problems 
from among the infinitely large number of possible hypotheses. 4) It per- 
mits research to proceed systematically and allows conclusions to 
take shorthand form so they are readily communicable. (12: p. 4.) 


SOME FURTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THEORIES 


All theories, whether of (1) an axiomatic, hypothetico-deductive 
type or (2) an empirical, inductive sort, must begin with certain 
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assumptions and perhaps some definitions. In the case of inductive 
theory, such assumptions are very largely expressions of faith in 
the inductive method—in the consistency and observability of 
nature; and the definitions are predominantly of the operational 
kind. In axiomatic theory the assumptions are likely to be the 
working premises, or general propositions, from which the theory 
proceeds to noncontradictory hypotheses (postulates and theorems 
derived from the assumptions or general propositions), that may 
be tested to determine their probable validity. Inductive theory 
plunges at once into observation, stressing classification and cross- 
classification, on the one hand, and the experimental testing of 
sporadic hypotheses, on the other. The resulting specific descrip- 
tions of properties and of functional relationships lead, with con- 
firming replications, to generalizations in the form of inductive 
principles and laws, which in turn may be systematized and or- 
ganized into coherent theory. The ultimate goal of theory, either 
axiomatic or inductive, is prediction. 

The assumptions of any theory are simply judgments or propo- 
sitions that are accepted, or taken for granted. Thus, depending 
on the kind of theorizing we are attempting, the assumptions may 
be based on facts held to be axiomatic; or, they may be propositions 
deductively derived from either axiomatic or previously confirmed 
premises; or, they may be based directly on previously obtained 
and admitted scientific evidence (i.e., evidence accepted as valid, 
or admissible, because it already has passed satisfactory tests); 
or, again, the assumptions may even be concepts or propositions 
that are accepted (even though they are not capable of immediate 
confirmation in any manner), because they are necessary for the 
investigation of phenomena in the area with which the theory deals. 

In the case of hypothetico-deductive theory, hypotheses are 
derivable from the assumptions or basic propositions, growing out 
of questions, problems, or needs suggested by the basic assumptions 
with which the theory begins. In inductive theory, hypotheses are 
suggested by experience—previous observations, or empirically 
obtained evidence. In either case, hypotheses are essentially crea- 
tions of the imagination of their inventors or originators. In an 
unrefined and inexact form, they begin to appear as soon as the 
person develops any definite conception of a thing or an event 
(e.g., “I think a teacher needs a course in X subject matter to per- 
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TABLE I.—THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Type Axiomatic, Mathematice-Deductive, | ype Il. Inductive, Empirical Theory 
A. Assumptions A. Assumptions 
Definitions Definitions (especially ‘‘opera- 
tional’’) 
B. General Propositions B. Observation 
Classification and cross-classi- 
fication 


Sporadic hypotheses and their 

experimental testing 

C. Hypotheses: postulates and | C. Specified descriptions of proper- 
theorems re properties and ties and functional relation- 
functional relationships ships (generalizable to induc- 

tive principles and laws) 

D. Observation: testing of postu- | D. Systematization, organization of 
lates and theorems by classifi- Gescriptive principles into co- 
cation and experimentation herent pattern (possibly lead- 

ing to General Propositions) 

E. Extension and revision of theory | E. Extension and revision of prin- 


in light of observation and of ciples, and of theory, as re- 
further deductive analysis quired by further classifica- 
tion and experiment 
F. Prediction F. Prediction 


form his teaching responsibilities adequately.” ‘I think older teach- 
ers are more authoritarian than younger ones.’’). But all such rumi- 
nations probably should not be thought of as hypotheses—at 
least, not in the sense in which the term hypothesis usually is em- 
ployed in science. There are certain generally agreed-upon restric- 
tions that commonly are applied. Thus, a suitable hypothesis must 
be in an exact form; must provide a specific answer to a specific 
question. And it must not be inconsistent with what is known; it 
must not be contradictory to the basic assumptions and proposi- 
tions of applicable theory, or with other hypotheses for which there 
is extensive supporting evidence. And, again, a suitable hypothesis 
must be stated in a way that it is capable of being confirmed or 
refuted at some agreed-upon level of confidence; the consequences 
that will follow if it is probably true, or probably false, must be 
describable and such consequences must be capable of observation 
and recording. 
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SOME STARTING POINTS FOR A THEORY 
OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


Thus far our discussion has been concerned with comments on 
the nature of theory. Now how can some of these concepts relating 
to theoretical framework be applied to teacher behavior? What, for 
example, might be some of the assumptions and definitions that 
apply to teacher behavior? Those that will be suggested do not 
constitute a complete set of all assumptions required for a theory 
of teacher behavior. Nor is any particular claim made at this point 
for theoretical rigor. But if we do wish to think in terms of theory, 
a starting point is necessary regardless of how crude and tentative 
such a beginning may be. Trial and error, criticism, and research 
may provide the necessary clarification, revision, and extension 
leading to a generally acceptable theory of teacher behavior. 

A definition. As a point of embarkation, a definition of teacher 
behavior will be stated. It is suggested that for our purposes teacher 
behavior may be defined simply as the behavior, or activities, of 
persons as they go about doing whatever is required of teachers, 
particularly those activities that are concerned with the guidance 
or direction of the learning of others. 

There are several important implications in this rather straight- 
forward operational definition. 

(A) One implication is that teacher behavior is social behavior— 
that, in addition to the teacher, there must be learners, or pupils, 
who presumably are affected by the behavior of the teacher. It 
should also be noted that teacher behavior-punil behavior relation- 
ships may be of a reciprocal nature; that not only do teachers affect 
pupil behavior, but pupils may affect teacher behavior, as well. 

(B) Another implication of the definition of teacher behavior is 
that there is nothing inherently good or bad in a given teacher be- 
havior, or set of behaviors, but, instead, that teacher behavior is 
good or bad, right or wrong, effective or ineffective, only to the 
extent that the behavior conforms or fails to conform to the par- 
ticular value system, or set of objectives, defining (1) the activities 
expected of a teacher in a given community or culture, and (2) par- 
ticularly the kinds of learnings (attainments) and methods of teach- 
ing to bring about these learnings, approved by the particular 
culture (11, 14). 

Assumption I. If we were to state the basic assumption to be 
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made in setting out to describe teacher behavior, we might expect 
it to bear some resemblance to formulations made for similar pur- 
poses in connection with learning theory and personality theory. 
Indeed, in any and all behavior theory, some expression of faith in 
the reliability, or consistency of behavior is required. In our case 
the assumption may be summarized in the proposition that teacher 
behavior is a resultant of (a) certain situational factors and (b) 
certain organismic factors, and their interaction; or, simply that 
teacher behavior is a function of certain environmental influences 
and characteristics of the individual teacher. Thus: 


(A) m= + + --- 


where 
Tt, = teacher behavior r in situation a 
S = situational indices 
M° = motivational organismic indices 
E° = experience organismic indices 
H° = genetic organismic indices 
(B) Ry = are + bry nra 
where: 
R, = over-all teacher behavior 
a = weight 
r, = z score of teacher behavior n 
e = z-score of error component 


The present treatment is intentionally limited to consideration 
of teacher behavior per se. Since, however, teacher behavior im- 
plies pupil behavior (as previously noted), we might also observe 
that pupil behavior could be thought of as being similarly in- 
fluenced by a number of variables, one of which would be teacher 
behavior R,. Thus: 


(C) ta + fl(Si,MyvE Hy) + --- 


where: 

S represents situational indices such as textbooks, peer be- 
havior, parent behavior, teacher behavior, etc. 
and 


(D) R, = ara + bry + € 
where: R, = pupil behavior 
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What these rather rigid appearing equations say is simply that 
behavior occurs when an organism is stimulated and if the vari- 
ables and mathematical functions are known, the equation may 
be solved for the unknown (r or FR). 

Just how these various situational and organismic conditions 
interact and what takes place in the teacher’s nervous system as 
they interact (how, as some theorists would put it, the energy 
input-output transfer takes place) certainly is not known and we 
are completely incapable of describing the process except in terms 
of inferences based upon observable! inputs and observable re- 
sponses of the teacher. The fact that little is known about how 
such things take place does not mean that persons interested in 
behavior theory have not been actively concerned about the 
problem. Certain groups of theorists have been both active and 
ingenious. One such group, which incidentally is interested in spec- 
ulating upon the generality of behavior theory whether the systems 
involved are atoms, viruses, cells, individual persons, society, solar 
systems, or what not, view the organism, the teacher in our case, 
as an open system (i.e., a bounded region in space-time), pos- 
sessed with negative feedback:which provides for the distribution 
of information to sub-systems to keep them in orderly balance. 

Other theorists have been particularly concerned with how in- 
dividuals in a social environment (e.g., teacher-pupil, teacher- 
teacher, etc.) interact and condition one-another’s behavior, not 
only in an immediate situation but also in future situations, as a 
result of the integration of response-produced stimuli into the total 
stimulus pattern. Sears (15) has suggested, for example, the neces- 
sary expansion of the basic monadic unit of behavior, which various 
learning theories have employed—and in terms of which the fore- 
going equations (A), (B), (C), and (D) are presented—into a 
diadic one which describes the combined actions of two or more 
individuals. That a diadic unit is essential if the relationships be- 
tween people are to be taken into account in theory should impress 
the teacher behavior theorist as an entirely reasonable proposition. 

The diadic approach strikes at the heart of the teacher-pupil 
relationship problem. Therefore, it is important to take into ac- 
count extension of the paradigm represented by our equation (A) 


1 Observable, as here used, refers to that which may be perceived either 
by another person or by the experiencing individual, or which may be 
recorded by some instrument. 
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Goal object 
S. or 
social person 
ALPHA | 4, (BETA) Me 
(teacher) | 
instrumental goal 
environmental 
Ee acts — response E,° 
event 
(ro) TQ 
He He 


FiaureE 1. The monadic instigation-action sequence. After Sears (15) 


to include the significant implications of Sears’ model for the 
diadic behavior sequence. The models which follow conceptualize 
teacher behavior first in terms of the monadic and then the diadic 
behavior sequence. Alpha may be presumed to be the teacher, and 
Beta the pupil. The symbols S, , M°, £°, H°, and rz have the same 
meaning as in the earlier equations. M,°, and F£,° are employed to 
represent the modified motivational and experience structures of 
the teacher resulting from a reinforcement brought about by com- 
pletion of the behavior sequence. 

We are proposing, then, that the basic assumption of teacher be- 
havior theory may be summarized by the equations and the models 
just presented. 

Now growing out of the basic assumption that teacher behavior 
is a function of the conditions under which it occurs are a number 
of im»nlications or sub-assumptions, which follow: 

(A) An implication of this assumption is, of course, that teacher 
behavior (and social behavior, with which education deals), is 
characterized by some uniformity; that, as Mill put it: “. . . there 


Se 
Me instrumental ° 
ALPHA environmental Mi 
‘teacher) event 
E (ra) Ey 
‘S, | 
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/ instrumental 
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FicurE 2. The diadie sequence. After Sears (15) 
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are such things in nature as parallel cases, that what happens once 
will, under sufficient degree of similarity of circumstances, happen 
again’ (9: p. 223). We are stating that teacher behavior is, within 
limits, reliable, consistent, or stable. 

(B) Another implication of this basic assumption (perhaps it is 
so fundamental to any or all scientific theory that it is unnecessary 
to state it explicitly with respect to teacher behavior), is expressed 
by Keynes’ Postulate of Limited Independent Qualities, which 
states that: “‘. .. objects in a field over which our generalizations 
extend, do not have an infinite number of independent qualities; 
... their characteristics, however numerous, cohere together in 
groups of invariable connections, which are finite in number” (7: 
p. 256). This is to say that the number of responses the individual 
teacher is capable of making, and the number of stimulus situa- 
tions and organismic variables that may affect a teacher’s behav- 
ior, are limited. The assumption is an important one if the equa- 
tions noted above are to hold, and, of course, if we hope to predict 
teacher behavior. It presents the researcher with a “tolerable” 
problem (as a student recently put it). 

(C) In taking cognizance of this basic proposition of teacher 
behavior, it should be noted that human behavior, characterized 
as it is by variability (only approximate uniformity, or consistency), 
always must be considered in light of probability rather than rigid, 
one-to-one, invariable cause-effect relationships. The error com- 
ponent (unreliability) resulting from behavior sampling inevitably 
will be present in any assessment we make of stimulus conditions, 
of organismic conditions (genetic bases, past experience, motiva- 
tion), and of the teacher behavior (the dependent variable, or 
criterion). Teacher behavior can be predicted only with varying 
degrees of probability; never with certainty. Therefore, r, and R, 
refer to probable behaviors rather than certain behaviors. 

Assmption II. When we presume to study teacher behavior 
we also make the asst. pti that teacher behavior is observable; 
that its manifestation2 ‘. a tangible nature and may be identi- 
fied objectively, either by direct observation of samples of behav- 
ior, or by approaches that provide correlative indices of teacher 
behaviors (e.g., approaches involving the assessment of pupil 
behavior, the use of tests of teacher abilities and knowledges, the 
use of interviews or inventories to elicit expression of teacher pref- 
erences, interests, beliefs, and attitudes, etc.). 
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Several implications (or perhaps subassumptions) may be noted 
here. 

(A) One implication is that different teacher behaviors, or sets 
of teacher behaviors, are distinguishable from one another; that 
some behaviors possess characteristics in common, to the exclusion 
of other characteristics. Teacher behaviors can be distinguished 
under observation. 

(B) A second subassumption is that the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of a teacher behavior provide the basis for a concept, ab- 
stracted from specific instances, which permits common under- 
standing of the behavior and communication of the behavior to 
others. 

(C) These implications lead to a third aspect of the assumption 
of the observability of teacher behavior, that teacher behaviors 
are classifiable, both qualitatively and quantitatively. (1) Teacher 
behaviors that are similar, that uave common elements, may be 
clase: fed in the same category—apart from other teacher behaviors 
that are dissimilar. (2) Within any given category teacher be- 
haviors may be further assigned to subclasses that may be treated 
quantitatively (to which numbers may be attached). These quanti- 
tative subclasses may be of a present-absence type permitting enu- 
meration, or counting, only; or, they may be suoclasses character- 
ized by continuity and varying as a metric (exemplified by ordinal 
subclasses at the lowest level of refinement and by equal-interval 
and equal-ratio subclasses at successively more refined levels). 

Various qualitative classifications of teacher behaviors are 
possible. Thus, for example, we might think of teacher } ~haviors 
grouped broadly into such general categories as: (1) those involving 
instruction and relationships with pupils; (2) those involving 
relationships with the school, its organization, and its administra- 
tion; and (3) those involving relationships with the community. 
Or, we might classify teacher behaviors more specifically, employ- 
ing such categories as verbal aptitude, emotional stability, favor- 
able attitude toward pupils, friendly behavior toward pupils, and 
the like, to provide the framework. For any specifically defined 
category we might conceivably assign quantitative subclasses. 

(D) Still a fourth subassumption to the basic assumption of 
observability of teacher behavior might state that teacher be- 
haviors may be revealed, or may be observed, either (1) by the 
representative sampling of teacher behaviors or (2) by signs, or 
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indicators, or correlates of the behavior under consideration. In 
sampling behavior, we assume that the performance of the individ- 
ual during the behavior sample is proportional to the larger aspects, 
or universe, of his behavior. In judging behavior from signs or 
correlates, it is assumed that behavior can be inferred from known 
correlates of that behavior—from phenomena that have been 
found to accompany that behavior in the past. 

So much for our articles of faith, or general assumptions regard- 
ing teacher behavior. With such assumptions stated (and assum- 
ing for the present the desirability of inductive theorizing), the 
teacher behavior theorist might turn to observation—to classifica- 
tion and hypothesis testing. 

The number of descriptive classifications and specific hypotheses 
that might be generated with respect to teacher behavior is almost 
limitless. Probably no one would be interested in all such hypoth- 
eses even if it were possible to assemble them. But some classifica- 
tions and some hypotheses are more relevant than others. And, 
moreover, some appear to be quite plausible. In fact, many can 
even be incorporated in the design of well-controlled study. 

At this point it might be well to note that there are various 
approaches to the testing of hypotheses. Ideally, to test any hy- 
pothesis, we would like to design a projected experiment (the 
basic experimental design) with (1) experimental and control 
groups equated at the beginning of the investigation, (2) introduc- 
tion of an experimental variable or treatment (the hypothesized 
causal factor) with the experimental group while withholding it 
from the control group, and (3) judgment of the validity of the 
hypothesis by comparison of the groups with respect to the de- 
pendent variable, or criterion behavior. This is the typical appli- 
cation (or, it may involve some more advanced and complex 
modification to permit analysis of interaction effects and such), 
of Mill’s methods of agreement and difference. But this approach 
frequently is not possible in the study of teacher behavior. Instead, 
it usually is necessary to undertake what Chapin (3) has called 
“ex post facto” experiments, or perhaps the comparison of aspects 
of defined groups, or perhaps intercorrelational studies (classifica- 
tory investigation). Much of the research on teacher behavior 
must be of this nonexperimental (using “experiment” in the strict- 
est sense) type. 

No attempt will be made to state specific hypotheses about 
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teacher behavior that might be subjected to testing. Tests of a 
number of hypotheses have been attempted in connection with 
various researches (10), including the Teacher Characteristics 
Study (1/4). In the latter research, hypotheses referring to the 
interrelationships of estimates of teacher behaviors have been 
extensively tested. Similarly, hypotheses relative to the central 
tendencies and dispersions of behavior measurements of defined 
groups of teachers have been given attention, leading to compari- 
sons of teachers with respect to such conditions as age, experience, 
geographic area of employment, type of college attended, youthful 
experiences, frequent activities, etc., on a selected set of teacher 
personal and social characteristics. 

Throughout the country, many similar researches are being 
directed at the study of comparisons of, and interreiationships 
among, teacher behaviors. Perhaps we are reaching the point where 
patterns among the behavior components may be discerned— 
where the beginnings of organization of evidence into a theory of 
teacher behavior may be possible. 

Such study and systematization (theory development), in com- 
bination with proper attention to specification of problems and 
careful design, may reasonably be expected to shed increasing 
light upon our understanding, first, of teacher behavior, and, second 
(and of ultimate importance), on how teacher behavior influences 
pupil behavior and how certain kinds of teacher-pupil relationships 
may be identified, predicted, and cultivated. 
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CLASS AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN VERBAL 
FACILITY OF VERY BRIGHT CHILDREN 


HELEN H. DAVIDSON and DOM BALDUCCI 


The School of Education, The City College of New York 


Social class status as a significant variable in the understanding 
of human behavior has preémpted the position previously held by 
sex and I.Q. While there have been many studies demonstrating 
that differences in personality may in part be accounted for by 
differences in sex (1/2) and by differences in social class (6), the 
interaction between sex and social class status on human behavior 
has only recently been examined (7, 11). 

It is the purpose of the present investigation to inquire further 
into the mutual influence of sex and class status on verbal facility. 
The ability to verbalize easily, to know and use appropriately many 
words, to understand the finer shades of meanings of words, is 
tremendously important in judging many facets of personality, 
from intellectual status to personality adjustment (/, 4, 5). Such 
verbal facility has been found in numerous investigations to be 
more advanced in girls (10), and likewise among children of the 
higher economic classes (3, 10, 13). It is therefore desirable to 
determine whether the verbal ability of children, all very bright 
but of disparate economic backgrounds, is also conditioned by 
social class, and whether it is the boys or the girls who are more 
affected by class position. Conceivably, bright children might be 
able to overcome the detrimental effects of low social status. 


THE DATA 


Data which might throw some light on these questions were 
available for ten boys and ten girls of high social class status and 
for ten boys and ten girls of low social class status. 

These forty children were selected from a group of one hundred 
and two who were subjects in a previous investigation (2). Their 
ages ranged from nine years, three months, to fourteen years, one 
month, with an average age of eleven years, ten months for the 
boys and eleven years, six months for the girls. Their Stanford- 
Binet I.Q.’s ranged from 120 to 157, with an average I.Q. of 143 
for the boys and 135 for the girls. Income of the family was used 
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as an index of social class. Information concerning income was ob- 
tained from school records and checked against other reliable 
sources of information. Family incomes of the low social class 
children ranged from ‘‘destitute” (families were on home relief) to 
thirty-nine hundred dollars per year; for the upper class children, 
family incomes ranged from six thousand dollars to over ten thou- 
sand dollars per year.' The high social class children were students 
at a private experimental school; the low social class children were 
students at a special experimental public school. The two groups 
were matched for age, I.Q., and kind of personality adjustment 
revealed by the Rorschach protocol.? 

Verbal facility was measured in three ways using responses given 
to Cards I, III, VI, and X of the Rorschach test: (1) the total 
number of words used in the initial responses, exclusive of words 
such as “the,” “‘a,” “an,” “and,” “like,” or “looks like”; (2) the 
number of uncommon words used;* and (3) the number of adjec- 
tives and adverbs. Product-moment correlations among the 
measures were: 0.58 (1 and 2); 0.53 (2 and 3); 0.71 (1 and 3). The 
size of these correlations justify the use of the three different 
modes of analysis. 

Rorschach responses seemed particularly useful as measures of 
verbal facility since they are probably less determined by cultural 
experiences than are such data as vocabulary knowledge, the 
relating of experiences, telling a story, or conversation, as in play 
situations, frequently used in studies of language development. The 
latter approaches give a decided advantage to girls because of their 
greater opportunity to use language at home and in play (9), and 
to children of the upper class because of their greater experience 
with situations involving language (8). It may also be argued that 
since the population of the present study is somewhat older than 
samples used in previous investigations, the effects of family back- 
ground have been offset by the four or five years of schooling these 
children have received. 


1 These data were gathered in 1940. 

2 All the Rorschachs were administered and interpreted by one examiner. 
For further details as to how personality was judged for adjustment, 
see reference number (2). 

* A word was judged “uncommon”? if it occurs eight or less times per 
million words in general reading matter, according to the tabulation in the 
Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 Words by E. L. Thorndike and I. Lorge, New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1944. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The null hypotheses to be tested by the application of analysis 
of variance to the data are: (1) there is no significant difference 
between the sexes; (2) there is no significant difference between the 
two social classes; and (3) the interaction between sex and social 
class status is not significant. 

In Table I are given the means and standard deviations for the 
two social classes and for the sexes separately as well as for the 
total group, by sex and by social class. The analysis of variance 
results are presented in Table II. 

The evidence indicates that there are no significant differences 
between the sexes or between the classes for any of the three 
measures of verbal facility used. The interaction between sex and 
class is likewise not significant. Although statistically the differ- 
ences are not significant, the means of the three measures as 
observed in Table I reveal a consistent trend. The boys are superior 
to the girls and maintain their superiority in all three measures, 
regardless of social class position. On the other hand, when sex is 
disregarded, the high social class children are always superior to 
the low social class children. In all three verbal measures, the girls 
of the low social class are most disadvantaged. 

It is possible that significant differences were not obtained 
because of the large individual variation present (note S.D.’s and 
error variance). The most nearly significant difference (between the 
two social classes in the number of uncommon words used) deserves 
special mention. Although very bright children seem ab!2, to some 


TaBLe I.—MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS BY SEX AND SocraAL 
Cuiass FoR THREE MEASURES OF VERBAL FAcILITYy 


Bo Girls | Low | High | Class | Class | Class | Class 
ys Class | Class | Boys | Boys | Girls | Girls 


Total number of 55.7*| 47.9 | 47.9 | 55.7 | 54.6 | 56.8 | 41.3 | 54.6 
words used (26.1)| (23.3) (24.2)| (22.9)| (21.9) 
Number of uncom- 2.8| 2.4] 1.95) 3.25) 2.0] 3.6] 1.9] 2.9 
mon words (2.6)| (2.2)| (1.8)| (2.8)| (1.7)) (3.0)} (1.8)) (2.4) 
Number of adjec- 5.8| 4.3) 4.4) 5.6) 68) 4.0] 4.5 
tives and adverbs! (4.5)} (3.4)| (3.8)| (4.3)) (4.3)) (8.1)) (3.6) 


*The upper number is the mean; the number in parentheses is the 
standard deviation. 
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TaBLe II.—ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN Boys GIRLS 
AND BETWEEN Low AND HiaGu Sociat CLASSES FOR 
THE THREE MEASURES OF VERBAL FACILITY 


Source of Free |F Ratio 

Total number words used Sex 600.63; 1 | 600.63 | 0.91 
Class 600.63; 1 | 600.63 | 0.91 

Sex x Class 308.03} 1 | 308.03 | 0.47 

Error 23600.50, 36 | 655.57) — 

Total 25109.77| 39 

Number of uncommon | Sex ..60) 1 1.60 | 0.27 
words Class 16.90) 1 16.90 | 2.84 
Sex x Class 0.90 1 0.90 | 0.15 

Error 214.20; 36 §.95| — 

Total 233.60; 39 

Number of adjectives and | Sex 24.03) 1 24.03 | 1.39 
adverbs Class 15.63) 1 15.63 | 0.91 
Sex x Class 5.63) 1 5.63 | 0.33 

Error 619.70) 36 17.21; — 

Total 664.97) 39 


extent, to overcome the handicaps in language ability resulting 
from their underprivileged environments, apparently they do not 
acquire the same facility with difficult and unusual words which 
their more fortunate peers have attained. This difference is the 
more striking since the poor children in this study are on the 
average slightly brighter than the well-to-do children (Mean I.Q.’s 
141 and 137). 

The finding that boys are superior to girls is contrary to the 
findings of the majority of previous investigations, and may in 
part be explained by the fact that the boys were superior to the 
girls in intelligence, as indicated by differences in average I.Q.’s 
(143 and 135). 

The major implication of this study rests in the obvious con- 
clusion that schools must enrich the experiences of underprivileged 
children, whether they be dull or bright. The enrichment program 
should be concerned with verbal experiences and language skills 
of all kinds. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON OF NON- 
SENSE, WORD, AND SENTENCE MATER- 
IALS IN EARLY TYPING TRAINING: 


LEONARD J. WEST 


Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 
Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois 


Commercial typing textbooks as well as practice materials 
locally prepared by certain military training installations use a 
variety of materials in the early keyboard learning stages of type- 
writing instruction. These materials consist either of: (a) isolated 
words, (b) ordinary sentences, (c) “location drill’? sequences made 
up of nonmeaningful series of letters struck by individual fingers— 
or of various combinations of these three types of materials. 

Materials of the “location drill’ or “nonsense drill’? type (as 
they are characteristically called by typing teachers) were in use 
even before the pioneer experimental work of Book in 1908, re- 
published subsequently together with a textbook for teachers (1, 2). 
Their continued use on a very much reduced scale in today’s 
commercial typewriting texts was somewhat supported by Book’s 
description of typewriting skill as consisting of mastery over a 
hierarchy of stroking habits in which the typist first learns individ- 
ual-letter habits before he can handle larger units of material 
in such a way that “the various movements required to write 
certain words and phrases become so closely linked together that 
the first movement in the series needs only to be purposely initiated 
and consciously controlled to set off all the movements in the 
series” (1, p. 173). Book’s alternative suggestion that lower-order 
stroking habits might be perfected incidentally through the use 
of word materials or of connected discourse was reflected in a 
dozen attempts (during the period 1921-1948) to evaluate experi- 
mentally the merits of nonsense drill materials as against either 


1 This report is based on work done under ARDC Project No. 7714, 
Task No. 77260, in support of the research and development program of 
the Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas. Permission is granted for reproduction, translation, publica- 
tion, use, and disposal ‘n whole and in part by or for the United States 
Government. 
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word or sentence materials. A small but general tendency toward 
inferior performance on the part of those trained on nonsense 
materials in these experiments must be considered somewhat 
inconclusive largely because of failure to hold constant (a) the 
rate of introduction of new keys, (b) the frequency of appearance 
of each letter in the practice materials, and (c) the total amount of 
practice on each type of material. 

The present experiment was designed cto hold constant the three 
factors mentioned in comparing the merits of nonsense, word, and 
sentence materials as vehicles for the initial learning of key loca- 
tions. In order to assess the possible influence of word length as a 
factor in difficulty, one set of isolated word materials was restricted 
almost entirely to those of three to five letters in length, while 
another set included words covering a wider range of length (two 
to seven letters) and averaged 0.5 letters per word more than those 
of the first set. With a view toward evaluating the four types of 
materials as preparation for ordinary sentence typing as well as 
for the typing of the random assortments of letters contained in 
the five-letter code groups typed by radio operators (e.g., XJ PKW 
LNUPM), the final speed and accuracy of the subjects in this 
experiment were determ:ned both for sentence and for code copy. 
While this experiment was not designed to be a direct test of any 
particular hypothesis underlying the nature of the practice ma- 
terials and must be viewed as purely an empirical comparison of 
materials, certain factors which may account for the findings are 
discussed after the presentation of results. 


METHOD 


Materials. Samples of the four types of materials are shown in 
Figure 1 together with the practice schedule. 

Several features of these materials should be mentioned. First, 
the nonsense sequences are not random assortments of letters, but 
fixed and rigid sequences specifically used for many years and 
designed to train each finger in turn to strike the keys assigned to 
it (e.g., only the left index finger is used for the sequence frf). 
Secondly, each line (or two) of the materials—and the ones shown 
are only samples—contains every letter of the alphabet. (The 
inclusion in the nonsense materials of certain characters and punc- 
tuation marks is demanded by the nature of the sequences. These 
are superfluous and were not included in the test materials.) 
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EXPERIMENTAL MATERIALS AND PRACTICE TIME 
GROUP 
Nonsense Sequences fences Code Sentences 
Alphabetic Sentences 
Sentence The five boxing wizards Jump quickly. 


Short Words 
Short Word man bag Jap how eix duty lack quiz fever 


Long Words 
Long Word fiye the jump doxing quickly. virerds | 
MIN. OF PRACTICE } 65" +-10'4+— 15' 4 
4 Sentence Test 
A Code Test 


Figure 1. Minutes of typing practice on various materials by each of 
four experimental groups. 


Third, it may be noted that the long word materials are simply 
the sentence materials in scrambled, nonsentence order. This 
was designed to furnish at least one comparison between materials 
in which letter sequences, in addition to other frequency variables, 
were held constant. Fourth, on the basis of the entire set of practice 
materials, those for the three word and sentence sets had identical 
letter frequencies. Discrepancies for the nonsense sequence typists 
were more than made up for by the anticipated finding that, be- 
cause of the ease with which nonsense sequences may be typed, 
two and one-half times as much typing was done of the nonsense 
sequences as of any of the other three sets of materials. 

Subjects. Three hundred forty-five airmen with no previous 
typing experience, either formal or informal, were used. Three- 
quarters of these men were awaiting entry into courses which 
include typing training. They were assigned to groups (one for each 
of the four types of materials) at random from within strata based 
on the course they were about to enter and on their Clerical Apti- 
tude Index—the latter a measure used by the Air Force to predict 
success in clerical training and used as one basis of assignment to 
training. The nonsense, sentence, short word, and long word groups 
had, respectively, eighty-four, eighty, eighty-nine, and ninety-two 
men. 

Procedure. The main procedural features of this experiment are 
shown in Figure 1. As shown, the first sixty-five minutes of a total 
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of one hundred and twenty minutes of practice were devoted to the 
differential materials. The last fifty-five minutes of practice used 
the same materials for all groups: ten minutes on a sentence de- 
signed to introduce capitalization to all learners; fifteen minutes 
on random, five-letter, equal-frequency code groups; and thirty 
minutes on sentences containing every letter of the alphabet. 
The same code and sentence materials were used by all groups in 
the second stage of practice in order to make the training more 
nearly correspond to standard procedures in which nonsense drill 
or word practice is envisioned purely as introductory practice to be 
followed by the use of materials gradually approaching those used 
on the job. Criterion measures consisted of speed and error scores 
on either one or two two-minute timings on new code or new 
alphabetic sentence materials. 

Instructional sessions took place on four consecutive mornings 
for each of three weeks at the same time each day, in the same 
room, with the same equipment, and with the same instructor. 
A different group of men was used for each of the twelve sessions; 
there were, thus, three “subgroups” for each type of materials. 
Materials were assigned to groups at random within each four-day 
set of sessions, each session being devoted to a different one of the 
four treatments. Tape recordings of all instruction revealed vir- 
tually verbatim correspondence of instructor activities and com- 
ments throughout. 

Each session lasted four hours: two hours of practice, sixteen 
minutes of testing, the remaining time being devoted to periodic 
rest breaks and to orientation and verbal and visual instructions. 
Substantial fatigue was noted during the latter stages of this 
relatively massed practice, terminal performance thereby being 
adversely affected. 

Other relevant instructional aspects were as follows: (a) Except 
for the first ten minutes of practice, there was no repetitious 
practice on individual sequences, words, or even lines; units of 
six to ten different lines were typed before repetition was allowed. 
(b) During the initial stages of practice, subjects were urged to 
look at the keyboard as an aid to locating keys. Increasing emphasis 
on typing purely by touch was introduced after half an hour of 
practice. Various mixtures of sight and touch typing were observed 
to be in use by many learners through the first three-quarters of 
practice. Thereafter, and for the terminal measures, the mode of 
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SENTENCE 


minute sentence test. 


operation was observed to conform to standard touch typing 
procedures. (c) For the first line (or two) of practice (five to ten 
| minutes) subjects were led through the materials step by step with 
explicit directions for each motion. All practice thereafter was at 
the learner’s own rate. 


RESULTS 


Criterion measures consisted of total strokes (converted here to 
word-per-minute speeds) and number of errors on two two-minute 
final sentence tests and one two-minute final test on code ma- 
terials.2 In evaluating differences among and between groups, 
0.05 was set as the minimum reliability level. Kruskal and Wallis’ 
nonparametric analysis of variance by ranks (3, pp. 436-440) 
resulted in two chi-squares with probabilities indicating reliable 
differences among treatment ranks, namely, (a) 0.001 for sentence 
speed, and (b) 0.04 for code speed. That for sentence errors was 


? Because the distributions of scores did not meet the assumptions con- 
cerning homogeneity of variance and normality of distribution desirable 
for analysis of variance’, and because the effect of these discrepancies on 

analysis of variance was unknown, the data were subjected both to classical 
| analysis of variance and to the nonparametric analysis of variance by ranks. 

The two types of analysis resulted in virtually identical probability levels. 
| Over-all analyses were followed by t tests and by the nonparametric Mann- 
Whitney ‘‘U”’ test between various pairs of treatments—again producing 
| virtually identical probability levels. In checking on consistency of treat- 

ment of the groups from session to session, it was found that there was no 
| significant interaction between sessions and treatments. 
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Figure 2. Mean words per minute of each of four groups on final, four- ; 
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Fiaure 3. Mean number of errors of each of four groups on final, four- 
minute sentence test. 


0.11, and there were no reliable differences for code errors. The 
mean performance scores for sentence speed, sentence errors, and 
code speed are shown in Figures 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 

Although certain of the comparisons between pairs of treatments 
are neither orthogonal nor independent, those with probabilities 
exceeding 0.05 by Mann-Whitney “U” test (3, pp. 434-435) are 
shown in Table I. 

Perhaps the most concise overview of the results may be seen 
in Table II, which displays the ranks of the four groups on each 
of the four criterion variables and the mean rank for each group. 

It seems clear from these results that as measured at an early 
stage of training the initial use of the traditional, single-finger 
location drill sequences to teach key locations produces speeds 
which are inferior to those produced by learners trained on word 


NONSENSE SENTENCE SHORT WORD LONG. WORD 


Figure 4. Mean words per minute of each of four groups on final, two- 
minute test on random, five-letter, equal-frequency code groups. 
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TaBLe I.—PRoBABILITY OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS FOR 
Various Parrs or Groups By MANN-WHITNEY “U”’ Test 


| Probability for 
Experimenta! Pair* 
Sentence speed Sentence errors Code speed 
Sentence-nonsense 0.01 | 
Short word-nonsense 0.001 0.02 
Long word-nonsense 0.0004 | 0.008 


* The first-named group in each pair is the superior group. Only pairs 
for which differences are significant at the 9.05 level or better are shown. 


TasBie II.—Rank oF MEAN Scores ror Four 
VARIABLES FOR Eacu oF Four EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
AND MEAN OF RANKs FoR Eacu Group 


Rank on 
Group Sentence Code Mean Rank 
Speed Errors Speed Errors 
Nonsense 4 4 4 3 3.75 
Sentence 3 2 3 2 2.50 
Short word 2 1 2 1 1.50 
Long word 1 3 1 4 2.25 


or sentence materials. There is also an insufficiently reliable 
trend toward fewer errors on sentence materials by word and sen- 
tence typists. In general, both for sentence and code typing, the 
use of word or sentence materials appears to give learners an initial 
advantage over those trained on nonsense sequences. 


DISCUSSION 


Although this experiment was not designed to test directly 
possible reasons for the general superiority of word and sentence 
over nonsense materials, several speculations may be offered. 
It will be recalled that the stroking habits of typewriting were 
described as hierarchic, that nonsense materials by their very 
nature are designed to keep stroking on the lowest or letter-by- 
letter level. Combinations such as sz, fv, jm, etc., do not exist in 
the language and it does not seem likely that such combinations 
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would be handled in the grouped or patterned fashion which 
characterizes the use of higher-order stroking habits. In word and 
sentence materials, on the other hand, the learner practices the 
varied and characteristic sequences of common combinations of 
letters which the language contains. Such materials create oppor- 
tunities, especially for the more able learner, to attempt, pe. aaps, 
a slight crowding of the more common letter sequences. The 
chief factor accounting for results is thus thought to be differences 
in the restrictiveness of the materials in allowing for individual 
differences in readiness to attempt higher-order stroking habits. 
A second consideration arises from the presence in nonsense ma- 
terials of sequences which do not exist in the language. To what- 
ever extent such sequences get stroked as sequences, they may 
interfere with the subsequent typing of meaningful materials and 
may have to be “unlearned.”’ Third, the letter-combinations in 
location drill materials are very much fewer in number than those 
of dictionary materials. Thus, the word and sentence materials 
have the well-known advantage of greater variety of responses in 
the practice and thus greater transfer value than do the less varied 
responses of the traditional drill materials. Last, intrinsic interest 
factors are probably to the advantage of meaningful over nonsense 
materials. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment evaluated four types of early keyboard learning 
practice materials in tvpewriting: single-finger nonsense sequences, 
short words, long words, and sentences. Each of these four types 
of materials was used by a different group of learners for the first 
hour of practice. During the second and last hour of practice, all 
learners used the same code and alphabetic sentence materials. 
Statistical analysis of the speed and error scores of these learners 
on final tests using code and alphabetic sentence materials showed 
the word and sentence typists to be, in general, superior to those 
initially trained on traditional drill sequences. The chief factors 
which may account for the superiority of word and sentence over 
nonsense materials are thought to be: (a) the greater allowance 
for individual differences in ability to attempt stroking habits of a 
higher order, (b) the absence of possible interference from earlier 
practice on sequences which do not exist in the language, (c) the 
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greater variety of responses allowed by the practice, and (d) the 
higher levels of attention, concentration, and interest. 
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BEHAVIORAL CONTROL AND INTELLECTUAL 
ACHIEVEMENT OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL BOYS: 


NORMAN TALLENT? 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Information on the relationships between the so-called non- 
cognitive personality variables on the one hand, and intellectual 
ability and vocational capacity on the other is often pertinent to 
problems of educational diagnosis and guidance. Factors of be- 
havioral control, in particular, are thought to enter intellectual 
attainments, a low degree of behavioral control, or impulsiveness, 
being commonly thought to be incompatible with a high degree 
of intelligence. Webster’s (14) defines ‘‘impulsive”’ as “‘impetuous,”’ 
“quick,” and “‘ill-considered.”” A psychological dictionary (6) 
apparently reflects the belief of most psychologists in stating that 
impulsiveness is characterized by a lack of “.. . foresight or pru- 
dence ...in which the cognitive aspect is subordinated to the 
conative-affective aspects.” 

Some clinical evidence in support of this view has been accumu- 
lated (10), but relationships between behavioral control and in- 
telligence have not been demonstrated in a school situation. 
Thurstone (1/1) reported correlation coefficients between a factor 
labeled “Impulsive” and some measures of intelligence. Correla- 
tions of scores on the Impulsive scale of the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule with the total score and Q and L scores of the 
ACE, and with the total score and the subtest scores of the PMA, 
ranged from —0.073 to 0.152. All but the largest of these correla- 
tions, that between the Impulsive score and the PMA Word 
Fluency score, failed to reach the 0.05 level of significance. 


1 Based on a portion of the thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Appreciation for assistance is extended to the writer’s disserta- 
tion committee, Dr. Laurance F. Shaffer, Dr. Robert L. Thorndike, and Dr. 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 

? Now at Veterans Administration Center, Kecoughtan, Virginia. 
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DEFINITION OF PROBLEM 


The present study was designed to explore the relationship be- 
tween behavioral control in school and performance on a wide 
range of intelligence tests. If it is agreed that behavioral control is 
itself an expression of intelligence, then a positive relationship 
should exist. Consideration was also given to the possibility that a 
greater relationship exists beuween behavioral controi and intel- 
lectual achievement on some tests than on others. With this 
orientation, the following hypotheses were formulated: 

(1) Subjects who are rated as showing a high degree of behav- 
ioral control have significantly higher mean intelligence test scores 
than subjects who are rated as impulsive. 

(2) The above differences are significantly greater on tasks pre- 
sumed to demand concentration, a high order of conceptualization, 
or evidence of long-term investment in intellectual matters, such 
as is seen in the accumulation of knowledze, than on tasks judged 
not to demand these qualities. 


ASSESSMENT OF BEHAVIORAL CONTROL 


A continuum of behavioral control was postulated with a high 
degree of control at one end, an average degree of control in a 
central position, and impulsiveness at the other. Nine supnosed 
forms of undercontrolled behavior were then gleaned from an 
authoritative dictionary (14), from extensive psychoanalytic dis- 
cussions of undercontrol (6, 9), and from an examination of items 
on the Thurstone Impulsive Scale (12). Together with their oppo- 
site polarities, these forms of behavior may be listed as: 

(1) Slowness of action vs. quickness of action. 

(2) Slowness of thought vs. quickness of thought. 

(3) Thought orientation vs. action orientation. 

(4) Patience and persistence vs. impatience and lack of per- 
sistence. 

(5) Carefulness and conscientiousness vs. carelessness and lack 
of conscientiousness. 

(6) Conservative spirit vs. adventurous spirit. 

(7) Socially positive behavior vs. social delinquency. 

(8) Rigidity of procedure and thought vs. lability of procedure 
and thought. 

(9) Stability of mood vs. lability of mood. 
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BEHAVIORAL CONTROL RATING SCHEDULE 


A provisional Behavioral Control Rating Schedule (BCRS) was 
constructed, consisting of sixteen rating scales which were based 
on the above nine continua of behavioral control. Seven of the 
continua were represented by two scales each; two continua, speed 
of action and thought, were represented by one scale each in view 
of the consideration that intelligence might strongly influence 
speed. The first eight scales were intended to refer to approximately 
the same aspects of behavior as the last eight scales. Each scale 
was composed of four descriptive statements, having reference, 
insofar as possible, to concrete aspects of behavior. The statements 
of each scale extend from a high degree of behavioral control to 
undercontrol. 

To use the schedule, one statement on each scale is checked. The 
number of the statement checked, 1, 2, 3 or 4 is taken as an index 
of control with reference to the aspect of behavior measured by 
the scale. The sum of the numbers checked on all the scales yields 
a figure which constitutes an index of general behavioral control. 


STATISTICAL QUALITIES OF THE BCRS 


To test the statistical qualities of the schedule, ratings were 
accomplished on eighty-six ninth-grade boys from the Elgin, 
Illinois, school system, as follows: (1) students and teachers in 
separate meetings with the experimenter were acquainted with 
the BCRS and asked to check on a mimeographed class roster the 
names of the students they felt they could rate on the schedule, 
(2) each student and each teacher completed ratings on five or 
fewer students from the names they had checked. In this manner, 
an average of 4.63 peer ratings and 4.07 teacher ratings were ob- 
tained on each student. 

The corrected split-half reliability of the schedule, as rated by 
the students was 0.77. The teachers showed greater consistency in 
their ratings, a reliability coefficient of 0.90 being found. 

The several ratings on each student were averaged and estimates 
of the between-rater reliabilities of the averaged multiple ratings 
of the students were computed by procedures based upon analysis 
of variance (4). The reliability of the averaged ratings was 0.86 
for the student raters and 0.92 for the teacher raters. It thus ap- 
peared that averaged ratings of the BCRS could reliably be used 
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to separste students into different degrees of behavioral control 
as defined by this rating method. 

A correlation between the averaged ratings of the students and 
the averaged ratings of the teachers was also computed. An r of 
0.80 was obtained, indicating that these two groups of raters tended 
to evaluate the behavior of students similarly with the BCRS. 

To determine the degree to which the various scales contribute 
to an estimate of behavioral control, an item analysis was carried 
out on a sample of sixty schedules completed by the teachers and 
sixty schedules completed by the students. The two scales which 
refer to speed of response were negatively correlated with the other 
postulated aspects of behavioral control, i.e., with the full BCRS, 
and were eliminated from the schedule. Otherwise, the various 
scales tend to contribute substantially to the full score. Scale F, 
as rated by the students, was anomalous in this respect, apparently 
because of some misleading wording which was retrospectively 
discovered and altered. The items of the revised BCRS are listed 
as Table I, the figures in parentheses preceding each scale referring 
to the eta correlation of that scale with the full score. The top 
figure is that of the student raters; the bottom figure is that of the 
teachers. 


DESIGN AND CONDUCT OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Classification of subjects into experimental groups. The subjects 
were one hundred and ninety-eight ninth-grade boys of the Elgin, 
Illinois, public school system. The degree of behavioral control of 
these subjects was appraised in terms of the averaged BCRS 
ratings by their teachers. An attempt was made to secure five 
ratings for each subject, but practical consideration reduced the 
number obtained to an average of 4.33. From the one hundred 
and ninety-eight rated, eighty were selected on the basis of the 
mean BCRS scores assigned them and placed in two groups. The 
forty subjects who received the highest averaged rating scores 
were designated the “Impulsive Group” (I Group) and the forty 
subjects who received the lowest averaged rating scores were 
labeled the ‘“Controtled Group” (C Group). The mean rating 
scores for the I and C groups respectively were 41.73 and 25.05. 
It is noted that “impulsive” refers to the most poorly controlled 
subjects in a sample of normal school boys and the findings on 
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this group cannot be applied to persons having various degrees of 
pathological impulsiveness. 

The intelligence test battery. The battery was selected for the 
purpose of testing the hypotheses of the study on a variety of 
intellectual tasks which represent current techniques for measur- 
ing intelligence. The battery included group tests and individual 
tests, verbal tests and performance tests, tests based on the fac- 
torial isolation of mental abilities, and tests which purport to 
measure intelligence without the intrusion of cultural influences. 
A number of orientations to intelligence influenced the design of 
the various tests. The tests were: 

(1) Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form I (16). 

(2) Porteus Mazes, Vineland Edition (1933) (8). 

(3) American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
for High School Students, 1948 Edition (ACE) (1). 

(4) SRA Primary Mental Abilities for ages 11-17 (PMA) (18). 

(5) A Culture-Free Test (2). 

Classification of tests. All of the intelligence tests used in the 
study were examined by the experimenter in terms of the con- 
siderations which led to the formulation of Hypothesis 2. Tests 
which were judged to put impulsive subjects at a disadvantage, 
and hence show a high positive relationship between behavioral 
control and intelligence, were labeled ‘‘Relationship” or R tests. 
Tests which were judged not to put impulsive subjects at a dis- 
advantage, and hence might show little or no relationship between 
intelligence and behavioral control, were labeled ‘‘No Relationship” 
or N tests. 

All but seven tests were thus hypothesized to show a high rela- 
tionship. Five of these were the performance tests of the Wechsler 
scale. The anticipated quickness in making decisions by the im- 
pulsive subjects, along with the ready opportunity afforded by 
the Wechsler performance tasks for the spontaneous correction of 
errors, were considered to be factors which would cause the scores 
of impulsive subjects to approximate those of other subjects. The 
Digit Span test was not expected to show relationship because of 
a clinical observation (9) that success on the test demands essen- 
tially a passive attitude. It was expected that impulsive subjects 
would also be enabled to score at approximately the level of their 
better controlled peers on the Word Fluency test. The underlying 
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TaBLe I.—ScaLes or THE REviseED BEHAVIORAL 
ContTROL RatTInG SCHEDULE 


A.—1 
—2 

(0.78) 
(0.79) —3 
— 4 
B. — 1 
(0.60) —2 
(0.77) —3 
—4 
(0.63) —2 
(0.82) —3 
— 
D.— 1 
(0.79) — 2. 
(0.81) -—3. 
— 
E. — 1 
(0.84) —2 
(0.87) —3 
— 4 
F. —1 
(—0.36) —2 
(0.63) —3 
—4 
G.-—1 
(0.58) —2 
(0.50) —3 
—4 
H.—1 


. Thinks very carefully before doing anything. 
. Gives at least some thought to a matter before doing 


something about it. 


. Tends to do something about a matter before he has a 


chance to give it much thought. 


. Acts before he has a chance to think at all about what he 


does. 


. Sticks to a task no matter how difficult. 

. Gives up or quits only on very difficult tasks. 

. Gives up or quits difficult tasks fairly quickly. 

. Gives up or quits a task as soon as he runs into any diffi- 


culty. 


. Does very careful, accurate work. 

. Work is fairly careful and accurate. 

. Tends to be careless and inaccurate. 

. Does very careless, “‘sloppy,’”’ inaccurate work. 


. Will never take a chance. 


Might take a chance. 
Tends to take chances. 


. Takes reckless chances. 


. Is exceptionally well-behaved—never gets into trouble. 
. Is fairly well-behaved—might get into trouble. 

. Gets into trouble quite often—not very well-behaved. 

. Is always getting himself into trouble—very badly be- 


haved. 


. Can’t be talked into changing his mind. 
. Will change his mind if given good reasons. 
. Is quick to take or the ideas of others and change his 


mind. 


. Immediately takes on everyone else’s ideas—doesn’t have 


a mind of his own. 


. Does not seem to show his feelings (anger, sadness, happi- 


ness, etc.) at all. 


. Does not show his feelings very easily. 
. Shows his feelings fairly easily. 
. Shows his feelings very easily. 


. Spends his free time in serious conversation or study— 


definitely doesn’t care to take part in sports or active 
games. 
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TaBLe I—Continued 
(0.44) — 2. Prefers serious conversation or study to taking part in 
sports or active games. 
(0.79) — 3. Prefers taking part in sports or active games to serious 
conversation or study. 

— 4. Spends his free time in taking part in sports or active 
games—doesn’t care at all for serious conversation or 
study. 

I. — 1. Always shows much patience. 
(0.42) — 2. Generally shows a fair amount of patience. 
(0.81) — 3. Tends to be rather impatient. 
— 4. Is always very impatient. 
J. — 1. Is very responsible—can be trusted to do anything. 
(0.77) — 2. Is fairly responsible—can generally be trusted. 
(0.82) — 3. Tends to be irresponsible—probably wouldn’t care to 
trust him. 
— 4. Is very irresponsible—can’t be trusted to do anything. 
K. — 1. Keeps away from action and excitement. 
(0.49) — 2. Tends to keep away from action and excitement. 
(0.78) — 3. Tends to be where there is action and excitement. 
— 4. Is always in the middle of action and excitement—will 
find him where something is going on. 
L. — 1. Always obeys the rules. 
(0.91) — 2. Usually obeys the rules. 
(0.86) — 3. Usually does not obey the rules. 

— 4. Doesn’t obey the rules at all—acts as if they don’t apply 

to him. 
M.— 1. Finds it very hard to change his ways of doing things— 
does things his own way or not at all. 
(0.15) — 2. Can be talked into changing his ways of doing things. 
(0.52) — 3. Readily agrees to another’s way of doing things. 
— 4. Would just as soon do something someone else’s way as 
his own way. 
N. — 1. Is a very serious person. 
(0.71) — 2. Is a rather serious person. 
(0.79) — 3. Tends to be carefree and gay. 
— 4. Is very carefree and gay—really lets himself go and have a 


good time. 
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rationale was the expectation that impulsive subjects would make 
rapid, if not critical, associations, whereas it was thought that 
better controlled subjects would achieve their scores as a result of 
having superior verbal skills. The low positive correlation found 
by Thurstone (11) between Impulsive scores and Word Fluency 
scores further supported the decision to classify Word Fluency as 
an N test. 

Te.ting program. The three group tests of intelligence (PMA, 
ACE, Cattell Culture-Free) were administered to one hundred 
and ninety-four students on whom ratings were available in 
separate testing sessions. The two individual test. of intelligence 
(Wechsler-Bellevue I, Porteus Mazes) were administered to all of 
the subjects comprising the C and I groups. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The data* indicate that there was a high relationship between 
intelligence scores and behavioral control ratings. There was a 
strong tendency for the subjects rated as showing a. high degree 
of control to obtain the highest intelligence scores, with subjects 
rated as inferior on control achieving the lowest score:. Thus, the 
C Group means were higher than those of the I Group on twenty- 
five of twenty-eight subtests at or beyond the 0.01 level of confi- 
dence and on two of twenty-eight subtests at or beyond the 0.05 
level.‘ Correlations between behavioral control scores and intelli- 
gence also show a pervasive relationship between these variables 
(Table II). A high score on the BCRS represents low control; 
therefore the negative correlations between control scores and 
intelligence scores indicate that the well-controlled subjects 
tended to obtain the highest intelligence scores and that the im- 
pulsive subjects tended to achieve the lowest scores. Hypothesis 1 
is therefore clearly supported. 

An obvious question arises in connection with these findings. 


’ To save printing costs, a table giving the mean scores and differences 
between means (together with t values for these differences) for the two 
groups on the tests of the intelligence battery has been deposited with the 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project. Order Document No. 5099 from: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., re- 
mitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm. 

‘A group of boys rated average in behavioral control was also tested. 
The C Group means were significantly higher than those of the Average 
Group on most of the subtests and the Average Group tended to score higher 
than the I Group. 
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TaB_LE II.—CorrRELATIONS BETWEEN SCALES OF 
THE BEHAVIORAL CoNTROL RATING SCHEDULE 
AND Group Tests or INTELLIGENCE 


(N = 194) 
BCRS Scale 
Test 

css A B Cc D E F G 
ACE —0.45|—0.46 —0.51|—0.47 —0.34 
PMA —0.21—0.33 —0.19 
Culture-Free —0.52/—0.50 —0.58 —0.41 —0.45|—0.30|—0.19 

H I J K L M N 
ACE —0.47; —0.24, —0.38/ —0.24) —0.37| —0.26] —0.17 
PMA —0.29} —0.15} —0.33} —0.10/ —0.26/ —0.28) —0.18 
Culture-Free | —0.42| —0.34| —0.45| —0.23| —0.47| —0.16) —0.36 


Could the teachers’ ratings have been influenced by their knowl- 
edge of the students’ scholarship, overestimating the behavioral 
control of the students who achieve academic success and under- 
estimating the control of students who do not? The data of Table II 
can be interpreted to suggest that some errors were obtained from 
this source. The rating scales having the highest correlations with 
the group tests appear logically to concern forms of behavior which 
reflect affective personality components. Thus, the average corre- 
lations of Scales B, C, A and H with the group tests ranged from 
0.39 to 0.52. These scales concern, respectively, ability to persevere 
at a task, carefulness and accuracy of work, tendency to think 
before acting, and relative preference for serious conversation or 
study to sports or active games. The average correlations of Scales 
G, K, M and N with the group tests ranged from 0.17 to 0.24. 
These scales concern, respectively, control over expression of 
feelings, tendency to be where there is action and excitement, 
readiness with which preferred modes of behavior are surrendered, 
and seriousness of mood. It is to be noted, however, that most of 
these low correlations are statistically significant. For the size of 
the sample employed, a correlation of 0.14 is significant at the 
0.05 level and a correlation of 0.18 is significant at the 0.01 level. 
The correlation of 0.80 between teacher ratings of students and 
student ratings of their peers suggests further that the obtained 
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results are only partially based on teacher halo effect. The students 
showed good agreement with their teachers concerning the be- 
havioral control of their fellow students even though it is unlikely 
that the students would be as cognizant of, or as concerned with, 
the scholarship of most of their peers as were the teachers. 

The second hypothesis of this study was that the differences in 
mean scores between the C and I groups would be significantly 
greater on tasks judged to demand concentration, a high order of 
conceptualization, or evidence of long term investment in intel- 
lectual matters, such as is seen in the accumulation of knowledge 
(R tests), than on tasks judged not to demand these qualities 
(N tests). Such a finding would indicate that the R tests have a 
higher relationship to behavioral control than do the N tests. 

This hypothesis was tested by the Mann-Whitney U test (7) 
which was used to estimate the probability that the t values for 
the differences between R test means and the t values for the 
differences between N test means were samples from a common 
population. The t values for the differences in means between the 
C and I groups were ranked from smallest to largest. The sum of 
ranks of the t values for the differences between the R test means 
was found to be proportionately greater than the sum of ranks of 
the t values for the differences between N test means. The ob- 
tained distribution of t values was found to be such as could be 
expected to occur by chance three times in a thousand if these t 
values were samples from a common population. Therefore, it was 
concluded that there were greater differences between the means 
of these two groups on R tests than on N tests. 

To better define the patterns of intellectual functioning, the 
relative strengths and weaknesses among the two groups were 
analyzed. An additional advantage to such analysis is that it 
shows the relationship between behavioral control and intellectual 
achievement in the various areas measured by the battery inde- 
pendently of general intelligence levels, hence uncontaminated by 
possible rater bias which stems from knowledge of the subjects’ 
school achievement. This operation was accomplished as follows: 
(a) subtest scores of the group tests were converted to standard 
scores (this operation was not necessary for the Wechsler scale 
because weighted Wechsler subtest scores are standard scores); 
(b) the deviations of each individual’s subtest scores from the 
average of all of his subtest scores of each scale were computed; 
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TaBLe III.—Mean Deviations or Sussects’ Sustest Scores 
FROM THEIR AVERAGE SUBTEST SCORES AND 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THESE DEVIATIONS 


Test Deo Dy De — Dr 
W-B Arithmetic —0.05 —2.22 3.17 
W-B Similarities 0.77 —0.17 0.94* 
W-B Picture Completion 0.62 1.44 —0.82* 
W-B Digit Symbol —1.15 0.29 —1.44** 
PMA Space —1.71 2.65 —4.36* 
Cattell Series 2.94 —0.06 3.00* 


* Significant at or beyond the 0.05 level. 
** Significant at or beyond the 0.01 level. 


(c) the deviations on each subtest for all subjects in each group 
were added algebraically, and the mean deviations for each group 
were computed; and, (d) the differences in mean deviations be- 
tween groups were computed and tested for significance (t). Table 
III shows the mean deviations and the differences between devia- 
tions for all subtests which showed significant differences (0.01 or 
0.05) when the mean deviations between groups were compared. 

The number of tests on which a significant relationship was 
found between behavioral control and mean deviations was greater 
than might be expected on a chance basis if there were no real 
differences between groups in mental functioning. In considering 
the practical significance of these findings, it is noted that most 
of the tests are factorially complex when administered to school 
children (3). Hence, for the most part, the relationships between 
behavioral control and intellectual achievement demonstrated 
here are not relationships among neatly isolated psychological 
traits. Similarly, we may be quite sure that a number of factors 
contribute to achievement in any given school subject. The educa- 
tional implications of the obtained relationships between behavioral 
control and intellectual achievement might therefore be examined 
to determine if any descriptive similarities may be found between 
performance on the tests in Table III and functioning in various 
school subjects or curriculum areas. 

The Controlled Group shows superiority on the Wechsler Arith- 
metic test, a finding which is consistent with Rapaport’s hypothesis 
that the ability to concentrate contributes to success on this test 
(9). Since the basic operations required on the Arithme‘ic test 
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enter the various quantitative skills, especially mathematics and 
science, the implications seem clear. The Controlled Group is also 
strong on the Similarities test and on the Series test, both tasks 
appearing to require considerable reasoning, including the use of 
abstract processes. 

The Impulsive Group is relatively proficient on the Picture 
Completion test, a task which seems to call fer an awareness of 
the environment, the ability and willingness to report evidences 
of such awareness, and very little intervening mental manipulation 
of data. These are minimal requisites for functioning in all school 
subjects. Of the more positive skills, the relative superiority of 
the Impulsive Group on the Space test indicates some ability to 
imagine the positions of objects in space. Findings on the Digit 
Symbol test suggest that, relative to intelligence, the Impulsive 
boys are superior on tasks of sensorimotor speed and coérdination. 
There is reason to infer, therefore, that behaviorally well-controlled 
boys function at their best in areas demanding quantitative and 
abstract reasoning—areas in which more poorly controlled boys 
are relatively handicapped—and that these more impulsive school 
boys have at least some of the intellectual abilities which enter 
various forms of mechanical work and possibly also such tasks as 
engineering drawing and blueprint reading. 

The design of the experiment makes it likely that the number of 
relations found here between behavioral control and intellectual 
achievement, when data are analyzed independently of general 
intelligence level, is minimal. It is possible that some real relation- 
ships were obscured by the complexity of factors entering per- 
formance on any given task, with competing tendencies giving 
rise to scores which fail to show significant differences when the 
C and I groups are compared. For example, the data analysis did 
not support the belief that poorly controlled boys are superior in 
Word Fluency. It is possible, however, that rapid, uncritical 
associations contributed to the scores of those low in control, this 
advantage being offset by the superior vocabulary of the well 
controlled. 

The obtained relationships can not, of course, demonstrate 
causality or direction. It appears plausible that impulsive modes 
of behavior can detract from intellectual achievement, but it is 
also possible that, at least in some cases, behavioral undercontrol 
is based on lack of adequate school achievement—an observation 
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of many teachers. Where emotional factors are primary in detract- 
ing from intellectual achievement, counseling might be of maxi- 
mum value in releasing potential. Where the student misbehaves 
due to frustration over nonachievement, course guidance might 
be most indicated. 


SUMMARY 


Relationships between the behavioral control and intellectual 
achievement of secondary school boys were investigated in view 
of the pertinence of such relationships to problems of educational 
diagnosis and guidance. Behavioral control was defined in terms 
of ratings by teachers on the Behavioral Control Rating Schedule, 
an instrument developed for this study. Intellectual achievement 
was determined by administering an extensive battery of intelli- 
gence tests. The major finding was that a pervasive relationship 
exists between behavioral control and intelligence, those boys 
rated as highest in control having the highest intelligence. The 
degree of relationship, however, was significantly higher on some 
tests than on others. Certain relative strengths and weaknesses 
were also found to be associated with different levels of behavioral 
control. Some of the possible implications of these findings for 
student guidance were discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


V. J. McGiiu. Emotions and Reason. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas. 1954. pp. 122. 

When a man loses his head, he acts stupidly, his conduct is 
described as emotional. When a man thinks clearly and behaves in 
a deliberate and rational fashion, it is assumed that emotion is 
absent or suppressed or under control. This the author does not 
agree with—hence the book on Emotions and Reason to prove the 
need for applying what he considers to be a more modern approach 
—elimination of the sharp division between emotion and reason. 

His approach, the author believes, will eliminate the split be- 
tween theory and practice. In this respect, he quotes John Dewey 
as saying that this split ‘is probably one of the chief sources of the 
maladjustments and unendurable strains from which the world is 
suffering.”” The author ends the book with an expression of hope 
that this short book of his will help in the general trend that he 
sees developing of the functional theory of emotions that will 
help the opponents of dualism. 

Gererally speaking, the book is expressed in rather abstract 
langue e throughout. In his attempt to summarize the present 
literature on emotions or reason, the author depends largely on 
philosophical background for interpreting and discourse. The 
argument is presented under three chapters: Needs, Emotions and 
Ethics, and the Emotions. For his background and for the words 
he uses in discussing the problems, the author gives credit to and 
shows familiarity with the writings of his former teachers, Edmund 
Husserl, G. E. Moore and Ralph Barton Perry. Psychologists he 
particularly likes to quote are: E. C. Tolman and D. O. Hebb. 

H. MELTZER 


Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Mo. 
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